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N a balmy spring morning in 1907 —a year plagued by 
labor unrest and stock market crises in America —a 
small-framed, gentle-voiced man named George Leonard was 
summoned before a group of national leaders of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. Leonard, with sixteen years of 
professional Y service behind him, was an executive secretary 
in the Student Department, publications division. 
Now he was to be offered a post which would later assure 
him an honored place in the archives of American publishing. 
The interview was held in the old YMCA building at 
3 West 29th Street; there were no elaborate speeches or cere- 
monies, yet the few simple words spoken to Leonard symbolized 
a historic event. “George,” said the committee chairman, “‘we’re 
going to start a publishing house called the YMCA Press. You’re 
the man we want to help get it started.” 


This is a story by Selwyn James, a writer whose work appears regularly in 
Reader’s Digest and other popular magazines. Mr. James was commissioned by the 
National Board of Young Men’s Christian Associations to take a look at its 
publishing house, Association Press, and to tell its story as he saw it. This is the 
way Mr. James sees it. Take a look with him. 


The YMCA had long regarded the printed word as a prime 
weapon in its struggle to encourage sound bodies and good 
morals, as well as to train its nationwide staff in the techniques 
of instilling these virtues in the young men of America. Ever. 
since 1865, it had been publishing pamphlets which stressed 
the benefits to be derived from both religious devotion and 
gymnastic exercises. And years before the urban public libraries 
opened their doors, the YMCA had maintained reading rooms 
for the worthy purpose of preventing “the ruin, physical and 
spiritual, of young men who might otherwise be lured into the ~ 
haunts of vice and dissipation.” 

But it was not until 1907, in a small, 
cluttered office on the second floor of the 
29th Street building, that the name Asso- 
ciation Press first entered the world of 
books. The what and the why of the 
new publishing house were briefly stated 
# 7 by the YMCA: “Association Press will 
AC Se furnish to Association leaders the tech- 
i nical publications, Bible study courses 
and general religious books needed in their 
work, and promote the use by young men and boys of books 
which contribute to the making of a Christian character, and to 
the building of virile Christian manhood.” 

This year, celebrating its 50th anniversary, Association 
Press looks back on its infancy with a smile faintly tinged with 
embarrassment, much as a man might regard a faded photo- 
graph of himself as a disrobed baby. On the other hand, it 
recalls its rambunctious adolescence under a pioneering editor 
named Frederick Morgan Harris with respect and not incon- 
siderable awe; and now in 1957 points with justifiable pride 
to a remarkably varied list of 50-60 new books every year which 
demonstrate a vigorous and venturesome editorial direction in 
its maturity. 
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Association Press is the world’s largest non-profit, non- 
church-owned publishing house. And as the chairman of its 
publications board, Yale Divinity Professor John Oliver Nelson, 
puts it, “Today we are perhaps the only publishing arm of a 
national institution anywhere that manages to operate in the 
black.” 

Back in 1907, Association Press published 28 new pamph- 
lets and books. Gracing the list were such forthrightly evangelical 
titles as Jesus the Joyous Comrade, How to Deal with Tempta- 
tion, How to Make Jesus Christ Real, and Why a Railroad Man 
Should Read the Bible. The year’s 
best seller was Camping for Boys, 
the first definitive treatment of 
the subject ever published. A little 
paper-bound volume entitled The 
Story of Dan McDonald, priced at 
five cents, was the biography of 
“a real boy, a strong and manly 
fellow who strove for the highest 
things.” For men over 21, Marks 
of a Man was the chief inspirational offering; it dealt with “truth, 
purity, service and freedom,” and was calculated to “mold the 
young man of today into noble patterns.” 


Although the first year of Association Press closed with 
a sizable deficit, the anniversary was properly celebrated by the 
staff at a cookies and fruit punch party. Everyone present agreed 
that they had witnessed the beginnings of a significant venture 
in publishing. 

In those early days the staff did not function editorially 
in the contemporary sense, but rather as a mechanical liaison 
between author and printer. Few attempts were made to procure 
manuscripts. They just came in. Most of them, written by 
renowned YMCA leaders, were issued rather than published. 
Nary a comma was added or subtracted; indeed, the most 


flagrant departures from the rules of punctuation were common- 
place. Seldom was there any discussion, let alone argument, 
about clarity or meaning. Rewrites were unheard of. It was not 
the editors’ job to inspire book ideas or encourage authors; no 
echo of the torment of the writer’s lonely art resounded through 
the offices of Association Press. Only rarely did an author 
step inside the place. 

Neither could the art of manufacture be counted among 
the talents of the staff. The physical production of books was 
for a number of years left to the devices — and vagaries — of a 
printing and binding firm in Brattleboro, Vermont. The editors 
considered their duty discharged after they had informed the 
printer what the book was to cost, and whether it was to be 
bound in cloth, canvas, “limp linen,” or luxuriously in “art 
leather.” Such refinements as a working knowledge of paper, 
cut and uncut leaves, type faces, stamps and gilt, escaped their 
attention at least until 1910, when an assistant editor timorously 
offered a suggestion to the Vermont printer. “It occurs to me,” 
he wrote in a memo to Brattleboro, 
“that the margins in the latest edi- 
tion of Hygienic Dumb-Bell Drill 
ought to be somewhat wider and the 
type somewhat larger, even though 
this would end up with a book of 
several more pages. Or is this pre- 
sumption on my part?” The printer, 
in the rigidly humorless tradition of 
his trade, simply failed to reply, and 
the new edition of Hygienic Dumb-Bell Drill came off the 
presses unchanged. 


If few manuscripts were edited in the modern-day manner, 
there is ample evidence that the editors were energetic advocates 
of the “hard sell’ when it came to preparing blurbs, catalogues, 
and other promotional aids. For example, in describing Lure of 


the Iron Trail, a highly successful book detailing the stories of 
Christian conversion among railroad workers, an editor promised 
that a reading of it would “make foul men clean and wicked 
men righteous and weak men adamant against temptation.” 

The same sort of literary gusto was evident in the blurb 
writer’s remarks about a book of sermons by Professor Henry 
Drummond. “No one,” he insisted, “can study them carefully 
and rise from the perusal the same as he was. Professor Drum- 
mond chases evil like a cat chases a mouse.” A short volume 
by a popular YMCA secretary and evangelist named Fred Smith 
was described in the Association Press catalogue this way: 
‘After a trip through the cheap lodging houses of the Bowery, 
Mr. Smith came to the conclusion that there are too many men. 
Later he decided that there are not enough of the right kind. 
His book shows how to get out of the ‘too many’ class and into 
the ‘not enough’ class.” 

Steady sellers among Association Press 
offerings were Bibles, prayer books, and 
hymnbooks. Fellowship Hymns was de- 
scribed as “the best in words and music, 
rigorously chosen from the whole range 
of hymnology, and containing absolutely 
no padding.’ Another such volume was 
“chock-full of the aggressive, virile type 
of hymn that appeals to men.” 


By 1912, however, Association Press 
had shed most of its gaucheries — and lost much of its original 
staff. Now editorial secretaries with a broad and knowledgeable 
background in both YMCA work and publishing began to lead 
the Press toward its rightful place as a member in good standing 
of the American publishing community. Even earlier, despite 
its editorial shortcomings, it had begun to establish a reputation 
as a pioneering publishing house in the fields of religious educa- 
tion, student Christian work, recreation, camping, physical edu- 


cation, gymnastics, and group work. 

On the eve of World War I, Association Press made bold 
forays into the controversial realms of sex education, liquor, 
and tobacco. The attitude of Press toward these subjects was a 
fairly rational one, in sharp and happy contrast to the hellfire- 
and-brimstone approach which invariably characterized their 
treatment by other publishers’ authors. Association Press simply 
declined to equate sex, cigarettes, and whiskey with the Devil 
and Sin, and turned down manuscript after manuscript which 
propounded such negativistic theses. 

Instead, for example, it sought out Dr. Winfield Hall, a 
sane and moderate exponent of sex education, and persuaded 
him to embark on a series of booklets which would unflinchingly 
state that the sex impulse was nothing to be ashamed of, and, 
indeed, was clearly part of God’s “grand design.” The result 


was three little volumes — for pre-teens, for adolescents, and 
for young men — which did much to re-educate the American 
male on sex matters. True, Dr. Hall’s recommendations for 
controlling sexual behavior among youngsters did include a 
brisk workout at a YMCA gym and a cold bath, but at least 
he did not promise eternal damnation for those who broke the 


rules. In any case, many a middle-aged man in 1957 remembers 
how the good doctor helped him to a relatively guiltless under- 
standing of the sex role in life. And to this day, Association Press 
continues to be a major publishing force in the field of sex 
education. 

In its treatment of tobacco and alcohol, Association Press 
made another departure from the literary conventions of the 
pre-World War I years. It called upon genuine scientific opinion 
rather than the diatribes of authors who regarded smoking and 
drinking — along with sex — as the evils most likely to destroy 
mankind. The books Association Press published were cool- 
headed discussions based on the scientific data of the day — and 
they added up to the weightiest indictments of tobacco and 
alcohol the layman had ever read. The best-known books of 
that era with the Association Press imprint were Injury of 
Tobacco, an “impartial” study of its harmful effects which, 
prophetically, made mention of cancer as one of its possible 
by-products; and Alcohol: A Foe 
to Railroad Efficiency, which em- 
phasized the “deteriorating influ- 
ence of alcohol upon the efficiency 
of the railroad man and his oppor- 
tunities for advancement.” 

Almost every successful pub- 
lishing house can recall a period 
in its history when by sheer luck 
or brilliant editorial judgment it 
experiences a sudden spurt of 
growth. For Association Press, this period began in 1915, the 
year a scholarly, 29-year-old Canadian named Frederick Morgan 
Harris assumed the duties of director. Harris, involved in YMCA 
publishing for many years previously, was a protegé of the Y’s 
great organizer and world-famous evangelist, John Raleigh Mott, 
who had become national general secretary of the YMCAs. 


Of Fred Harris, Mott once observed, “With his lucid mind and 
calm spirit, he has accomplished tasks almost herculean.”’ 

Born in Toronto, the son of a clergyman, Harris received 
his college education at Princeton University, graduating with 
honors and a Phi Beta Kappa standing. A teaching post was 
offered to him, as were promising opportunities in the world 
of commerce. But Harris turned his back on them all, to devote 
his humanity and his liberalism to the YMCA. 

It was Fred Harris, with his keenly 
critical and discriminating editorial sense, 
who set a publishing pattern which in 
many of its aspects has been adopted by 
all who followed him. He perceived that 
the future of Association Press lay in the 
reinforcement of its ability to “help people 
grow” in a changing world, to offer “liter- 
ature that can be put in the hands of man 
or boy — vital enough to really touch 

To this end, he expanded the Everyday 
Life series, books dealing with great bibli- 
cal themes, with prayers and meditations 
for every day of the year. By 1918, more 
than 800,000 copies of these volumes had 
been sold. Harris’ interest in juvenile de- 
linquency inspired a crop of new books 
which dared to suggest that “no boy is born bad” and that 
environmental factors play a major role in the making of 
criminals. He strengthened the Association Press list with such 
names as Harry Emerson Fosdick and Dale Carnegie, whose 
works first appeared under its imprint. 

Harris put new life into the sales and promotional efforts 
of the Press with whirlwind visits to bookstores and local 
YMCAs. “Books with Purpose” was Harris’ slogan for the Press, 


and so it remains to this day, though it’s not said that way. 

To Fred Harris, the writer was an individual to be sought 
out, encouraged, and if necessary flattered. Take for example 
his discovery of Dr. Fosdick. One afternoon, while attending 
a YMCA student conference, Harris popped his head inside 
the door of a Bible class being conducted by the young preacher. 
Fosdick, then in his late twenties, was delivering a message on 
what Christ said about going the second mile. (“Whosoever 
shall compel thee to go a mile, go with him two.”) Enthralled, 
Harris felt that Fosdick had captured the “gist and essence of 
Jesus Christ’s ethics.” He asked Fosdick whether he would 
care to expand his message for publication. Until that occasion, 
Dr. Fosdick recalls, he had “never cherished any ambition to 
be a writer.” But he accepted Harris’ challenge, and a few 
months later turned in a manuscript which, according to the 
author himself, was full of “loose sentences, redundancies, 
circumlocutions and verbosities.” With the painstaking help of 
Harris — “to whose encouragement I owe a great debt” —a 
booklet of fifty-two pages emerged, and, under the title of 
The Second Mile, is still selling. 

It was Fred Harris, too, who encouraged Dr. Fosdick to 
write Manhood of the Master, an analysis of the character and 
personality of Jesus as gleaned from the significant events of 
his life. This book, in addition to its enormous sales as a 
“trade” book, has served as a text in Bible study groups for 


the past forty years. Next came Fosdick’s famed trilogy — The 
Meaning of Prayer, The Meaning of Faith, and The Meaning 
of Service. 

When in 1916 he delivered the first of these manuscripts, 
Fosdick attached a note: “I suppose that if we get a sale of 
3,000 copies we can consider ourselves fortunate.” To which 
Harris optimistically replied: “Let us hope for at least 20,000.” 

In less than two years, The Meaning of Prayer had sold 
135,000, and by 1957 the sale of all three — probably the most 
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popular devotional books ever published — had reached an 
astonishing 750,000 copies. The trilogy is now available in a 
one-volume edition, entitled The Three Meanings. 

Another Harris find was an earnest, ambitious young man 
who, in exchange for his board and lodging, was teaching public 
speaking at a New York branch of the YMCA. At the time, 
in 1919, the YMCA schools were beginning to flourish, and the 
young man had developed an academic text for his unique 
system of training which was available only in mimeographed 
form. 

A copy of this text fell into Harris’ hands, and on one 
memorable spring morning he met with the author at a 34th 
Street coffee house. Would the young man care to try his hand 
at developing a full-length book on public speaking? Well, it so 
happened that he was right now preparing just such a manuscript. 
Would he, then, permit Association Press to see it first? He most 
certainly would — and did. 


The young man’s name was Dale Carnegie. 

The publishing history of Public Speaking and Influencing 
Men in Business speaks for itself: over fifty printings, three 
revised editions, and a distribution of millions of copies to date. 
It was adopted as a standard text by the Institute of Banking, 
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as well as by hundreds of colleges and YMCA professional 
and industrial training classes. 

After a subsequent and even more fabulously successful 
book by Dale Carnegie was placed with another publisher, the 
editors of Association Press tried for years to persuade him to 
revise Public Speaking. They succeeded at last — largely by 
applying the author’s own techniques in winning friends and 
influencing people. 

In the late twenties, ill health forced the retirement of 
Fred Harris. He was a difficult man to replace, and it was some 
time before Association Press found someone to fill his shoes. 
He was Spurgeon Milton Keeny, a Rhodes scholar with degrees 
in English, history, and social work. 

Nurturing the Harris tradition, Association Press sought 
to publish the best in “literature for Christian living.” And 
what was best at this time was necessarily of a different nature 
from the books — especially the religious books — published 
by earlier Press editors. 

In the carefree twenties and depressed thirties, new genera- 
tions of young Americans were becoming less responsive to 
the sin-and-salvation themes of old-time religion. What was 
needed was a fresh kind of appeal — shorn of ancient evangelical 
jargon, the old solemnities and simple-minded platitudes, and 
based upon a recognition of the modern young person’s moral 
confusion in a swift-paced world, his unspoken yearnings for a 
spiritual anchor, and his quest for a practical religious philosophy. 

Under Keeny’s editorship, religious books from Association 
Press met the challenge of the times. Reflecting the message 
and the spirit of the YMCA, they sought to educate rather than 
preach, to explain rather than harangue. Authors were concerned 
with new meaningful interpretations of Christian principles in an 
era of changing values; with the reconciliation between religion 
and science, psychiatry and religion; and with new ways and 
means of stimulating young people to discover the meanings of 
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the Bible as it relates to everyday living. The result: books 
which were essentially modern-day guides to Christian ethics, 
at the same time providing the devotional content of earlier 
writings. 


During these years, too, Association Press took a giant 
step in the development of group work professional and volunteer 
literature, manuals which explicitly detailed such tasks as putting 
on a community program for teen-agers, or conducting a role- 
playing session in a factory. Not only were these books welcomed 
by the YMCA secretaries and volunteer workers for whom they 
were intended, but also by men and women in all kinds of 
organizations who were concerned with group leadership. Thus 
Association Press books were becoming a reliable source of 
help and advice to the professional social worker, the factory 
foreman, the schoolteacher, the college coach, as well as the 
housewife in charge of a Cub Scout den meeting, and the busi- 
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nessman who gave an evening a week at a settlement house or 
boys’ club. 

As a result of Association Press’s leadership in this field, 
a close collaboration has developed with such organizations 
as the American Association of Group Workers (now merged 
into the National Association of Social Workers), the National 
Recreation Association, the American Camping Association, 
Boy Scouts of America, the Society for the Psychological Study 
of Social Issues, the Public Affairs Committee, the Family 
Service Association, Adult Education Association, etc. 

Shortly before Pearl Harbor, Association Press suffered 
its first casualty in World War II. Spurgeon Keeny resigned to 
take an important overseas civilian relief post at the behest of 
the U.S. State Department. A Y “career man” and former 
secretary of the YMCA National Council was now called upon 
to navigate Association Press through the crucial war and 
postwar years. 

Dr. Lawrence K. Hall — philosopher, teacher, counselor to 
youth — was well prepared to accept the responsibility of pro- 
viding helpful Christian literature to a nation uprooted by war. 
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Perhaps Association Press’s most important wartime achievement 
was its help in the preparation of the pamphlets and books for 
the Protestant section of the USO. During the forties, Press 
distributed over 20,000,000 pieces of USO literature to service- 
men all over the world. is 

One of the more obvious attributes of a good publishing 
house in a competitive market is the ability to spot trends in 
the public’s reading habits and tastes, to say nothing of its 
mores. It was early in the war that Association Press foresaw 
the need for new books in the field of human relationships. In 
a decade that spawned the highest marriage rate and the greatest 
incidence of divorce in American history, as well as new concepts 
in child rearing, Press developed an up-to-date series of “life 
and love” books which were designed to help young Americans 
achieve greater happiness — and happiness in their married lives. 

As Hall put it, he wanted authors qualified not only by 
writing skill but also by professional stature to develop manu- 
scripts that would cover “the whole gamut of personal relation- 
ships — from first date to last baby.” One of the initial offerings 
in this category was When You 
Marry, co-authored by Dr. Evelyn 
Millis Duvall, who was then ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National 
Council on Family Relations, and 
Dr. Reuben Hill, professor of 
sociology at the University of 
North Carolina. 

This book, aimed at the young 
adult age level, also became a 
manual for marriage counselors, 
teachers, and family doctors. 
Praised by the highest medical 
and religious authorities, it is to- 
day considered a classic in its field. 


Then came Facts of Life and Love for Teen-Agers by 
Dr. Duvall, which so far has sold over 1,000,000 copies, and is 
endorsed by specialists everywhere. Other titles quickly followed, 
including The Human Venture in Sex, Love and Marriage, 
Before You Marry, Sex Attitudes in the Home, Into Manhood, 
How to Keep Romance in Your Marriage, to name just a few 
of the works which have helped to consolidate Association 
Press’s reputation as one of the leading publishers in the sphere 
of sex and family relationships. 

Over the years, the editor-author relationship at Associa- 
tion Press has become a personal one and, for the most part, a 


friendly one. Press authors seem to be like authors everywhere 
else — industrious and lazy, idealistic and money-conscious, 
modest and vain. They have cultivated the editors as friends, 
mentors, and on occasion as budget counselors and tax account- 
ants. They have also viewed them with scorn as slave drivers, 
penny pinchers, and idiots. “The books have come,” one author 
wrote recently, “and I think the whole production presents an 
excellent piece of workmanship — although I must confess I 
cannot quite appreciate the small letters in the title and in the 
name of the author.” 

In matters of promotion and advertising, the author uni- 
versally professes to know better than the publisher. Thus one 
Association Press writer demanded to know why his book was 
not advertised in the Saturday Evening Post. “Because,” the 
editor replied with unanswerable logic, “its readers buy the 
Saturday Evening Post largely because they do not read books.” 
Another author was disappointed to find that “my book is not 
on sale at the local supermarket, although I have observed a 
perfectly magnificent display of paperback volumes by one 
Agatha Christie.” 

But perhaps the nicest letter an author ever received from 
a publisher was written to a professor of psychology recently. 
“With your permission,” a Press editor wrote, “I am canceling 
Paragraph 13 of the contract on your book, which specifies that 
when the sales drop below 300 copies a year one-third of the 
original royalties are to be paid. I have issued instructions that 
full royalties are to be paid until the sales drop below 25 copies 
a year. This is a small token of appreciation for your continued 
helpfulness.” 

For years, Association Press editors have been expertly 
schooled in the techniques of keeping authors happy. Not often, 
however, does a single corsage do the trick. In this instance, a 
lady author, whose books sell by the thousands year after year, 
was miffed at the choice of an illustrator for her latest work. 
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In the midst of somewhat touchy negotiations for her next 
book, she hinted strongly that Association Press was not the 
only publisher who might be pleased to buy it. On this tense 
note, she left to keep a lecture date, and the editor wondered if 
it was the last he would ever see of her. 

With an ingenuity born out of desperation, he hurried to 
the lecture hall and sent a corsage backstage, along with a 
hastily written note wishing her success. Taking his seat in the 
front row of the auditorium, he uttered a silent prayer and 
awaited developments. Within a few minutes the lady in question, 
smiling brilliantly, stepped on stage — with the corsage pinned 
to her dress. Our editor applauded louder and longer than any 
other member of the audience, and the contract for the lady’s 
new book was signed next day. 

As the “Y Ministry in Print,” Association Press operates 
within a publishing framework that is at once enviable and 
difficult. A non-commercial house, it is never 
asked to sacrifice ideals to the profit motive, 
at the same time, it is expected to be self- 
supporting, and if possible to close the fiscal 
year with a surplus. Although Association 
Press offerings sell in the regular bookstores, 
as well as in the religious book outlets, the 
editors cannot normally hope for the sale 
of secondary rights to the popular book 
clubs, the mass-circulation magazines, and 
the paperback publishers. As for Hollywood, 
movie producers have shown a studied lack of interest in seeing 
Press galley proofs. 

Needless to say, everyone at Association Press is delighted 
when a book becomes a best seller, especially since its publi- 
cation demanded no compromise with principles. Indeed, the 
editors have deliberately turned down the opportunity to handle 
books which, bought by other publishers, later headed the best- 
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seller list for months. Among such manuscripts have been a 
number of glib treatises that seek to reduce the practice of 
Christianity to a daily ritual for increasing one’s earning power. 

Nevertheless, many Association Press books have been 
choices of the Religious Book Club, the Pastoral Psychology 
Book Club, the Pulpit Book Club, and other secular book-dis- 
Paunne agencies. Recently, too, the Book-of-the-Month Club 

: and the Literary Guild have purchased Press 
books as special offerings to their members. 
And for many years Association Press has 
been a major source of religious literature 
for thousands of undergraduates in America’s 
colleges and universities. 

Today, the needs of publishing call for a 
combination of talents: editorial judgment, 
a sense of timing, and a grasp of promotional 
techniques and salesmanship. Thus the best 
traditions of Association Press are now being 
preserved by James Rietmulder, who is the 

‘ first director to be promoted from the ranks. 
Rennie hired in 1937 as assistant to Spurgeon Keeny, also 
served as sales manager and associate director before he was 
appointed full director in 1952. 

During the fifties, Association Press has advanced its 
professional status, as well as establishing itself on a firm 
financial footing. This year, with gross income probably topping 
$1,000,000, Press envisions an ever-widening market. The 
current advertising and promotion budget is the biggest in its 
history, and more Press offerings are selling in general bookstores 
today than ever before. 

In the last three years, as it approached this Golden Anni- 
versary date, Press launched the popular Heroes of God series, 
books for young people dramatizing the lives of Christ’s disciples 
and other Bible personalities; the Leadership Library, a best- 
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selling series designed to help group leaders in their work, 
whether they want to know How to Lead Group Singing, or 
How to Attend a Conference; and the remarkable 50-cent 
Reflection Books, the first venture of Association Press into the 
mass-distribution paperback market. 

Reflection Books, heralded by religious leaders and lay- 
men everywhere, are aimed at the average American churchgoer 
as a supplement to his religious under- 
standing, his meditation and devotion, his 
daily Christian living. They are authored 
by leading religious educators, clergymen, 
and theologians, and carry such intriguing 
titles as The Life of Christ in Poetry, What 
Christianity Says About Sex, Love and 
Marriage, and Words to Change Lives. 

In attaining its half-century mark, Asso- 
ciation Press is happy to report that its 
aims and principles are essentially the same as in the year 1907. 
Thus, not so long ago, the editors made this statement: 


“Our books are meant to enrich life, to motivate and inspire, 
and to contribute to the development of personal and group 
skills in action. Association Press is not concerned primarily 
with the scholarly exposition of theology, but with the place of 
religion in everyday life; not with the theories of ethics and 
morals, but with helping people to find answers to their ethical 
and moral problems; not with the profession of the ministry, but 
with ways in which ministers can help young people grow; not 
with political and economic theory, but with helping people 
to enter into their duties as citizens with intelligence and 
conviction.” 

And thus, too, will the publishing philosophy of Associa- 
tion Press, phrased in the vernacular of the day, be defined in 
the year A.D. 2007. 
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